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Saxon Reader should be revised on the lines of Sievers's Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, and that the two parts of Morris and Skeat's Specimens of Early English 
should be compressed into one smaller work, with the prominent features of 
the three Middle English dialects prefixed, as this would save to teachers 
and pupils both time and expense. If to this should be added a brief history 
of the English language, which Dr. Morris has long promised, teachers of 
higher English would be well supplied with text-books. 

James M. Garnett. 

York Plays : The Plays Performed by the Crafts, or Mysteries of York, on the 
Day of Corpus Christi in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. Now First Printed from the Unique Manuscript in the Library of 
Lord Ashburnham. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1885. lxxviii, 528 pp. 

The addition of a fourth to the three previously published series of Mystery 
Plays is an event for which we have great reason to be thankful, especially 
when, as in the present instance, the series is more extensive and important 
than any heretofore printed. The existence of this manuscript has been long 
known, but no one seems ever to have made a thorough examination of it. 
This has at last been done, and the MS made accessible to the general public, 
by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, already well known from her studies of other 
English works. She has prefixed an introduction, with appendices, treating 
of the pedigree, description, and date of the manuscript, of other plays repre- 
sented at York — such as the play of the Lord's Prayer and the Creed Play, 
both of which are unfortunately lost — the pageants and the pageant-houses, 
players, and expenses of the plays ; also the comparative literature, date of 
composition, authorship, sources, verse and style, with sketch-analysis of the 
metres, language, and general remarks. 

The appendices comprise a very useful comparative table of English cycles 
of religious plays, in which the York Plays (48), Towneley (30), Coventry (42), 
and Chester (25), are arranged in parallel columns ; a list of places and plays 
in Great Britain, with special designation of those plays the text of which 
still exists; and some notes on the dialect and grammar. 

The limits of this notice forbid any discussion of the subjects treated. It 
must suffice to note that the authorities of the British Museum consider the 
handwriting of the MS to date between 1430 and 1450, and Miss Smith fixes 
upon 1430-40 as its probable date. We have record, however, of the per- 
formance of these plays at York in 1378 ' and in 1394, and in 1397 Richard II 
was present at the festival. Hence these plays existed before 1378, and Miss 
Smith thinks their composition " may safely be set as far back as 1340 or 1350, 
not long after the appearance of the Cursor.'" The Cursor Mundi, that old 
metrical version of the Old and New Testament history, both authentic and 
legendary, with much from the New Testament Apocrypha, is assigned to the 
early part of the fourteenth century (1300-1320), and Miss Smith says : " It is 
impossible not to be struck with the general resemblance, in subject and 
arrangement, between the Cursor Mundi and the York cycle of Corpus Plays." 

' Cf. Wyclif's tract De Officio Pastoral!, c. 1378, English Works (E. E. T. Society's ed.. p. 
429, and note) : "and herfore freris nan tau3t in englond r»e paternoster in engli3sch tunge, as 
men seyen in }'e pley of 3ork." 
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This may be, but after a careful comparison of the extracts from the Cursor an 
the Visit of the Wise Men and the Flight into Egypt with the York Plays on 
these subjects, it seems to the writer impossible to trace any connection 
between them. These subjects were common property, and only because the 
York cycle was more extensive than any one of the others, is the resemblance 
to a connected history more striking. Miss Smith also speaks of the unknown 
author as possessing " much skill in versification at that period when the old 
alliteration of the English, altered though it were from its earlier forms, was 
still popular, yet when the poet had found the charms of rime, and the delights 
of French verse allured him to take on new shackles while casting off the 
old." It is almost impossible that one man should have been the author of all 
these plays. Not only the versification, but the difference in style and treat- 
ment, and, in some cases, the manifestly later language of the plays, point to 
different authors. They are all in the Northern dialect, but some of the plays 
show a later form of that dialect than others. Five of the Towneley Plays, 
which are in the same dialect, so closely resemble the corresponding York 
Plays that Miss Smith prints them at the foot of the page (XI, XX, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII and XLVIII) for comparison. She thinks that the York collection 
" is more likely of the two to be the original source," though in a note on the 
Towneley MS she says : " Like the York, it must be a copy from older originals." 
While the Towneley MS may have been copied later than the York, in some 
lines of the similar plays the Towneley preserves the older words, and the 
York must have been revised by a later hand. The following example of this 
must suffice (XXXVII, p. 382, 1. 185): York: " If he nowe deprive us of our 
praye"; Towneley : " For and he refe us now oure pray"; where the metre in 
the York version is destroyed by the alteration. 

Where we have cause to be grateful for so much, it seems captious to find 
fault, but we could have wished a much fuller and more thorough treatment of 
the language and dialect. When we compare this with Kolbing's introduction 
to the Amis and Amiloun, we are forcibly struck with the difference. The 
glossary also shows omissions of words, and some additions may be made to 
the errata, but it is very difficult to be accurate in this respect. 

The names of the guilds that represented each play are printed above the 
title of the play, and Miss Smith has added a list of dramatis personae, and a 
designation of the particular scenes. The margin contains a reference to the 
supposed source of the play in the canonical books or the Apocrypha, and it 
contains also a running summary of the contents of each scene, but this seems 
to have been made by another hand, for it is sometimes erroneous ; e. g. XVIII, 
p. 141, 1. 105 : " I durk, I dare," is glossed as " I laugh, I tremble," for which 
the glossary gives no authority; and XVII, p. 127, 1. 47, " I sawe pe same," 
as " I saw you together," where " the same " has been confounded with " same " 
from " samen, together." But a spot here and there does not injure the value 
of the work ; we are very grateful for what we have. Miss Smith has been 
very conservative in her alterations of the MS, and always gives the MS read- 
ing. This is the only correct principle, although the text seems very suscepti- 
ble of emendation. Quite a large number of corrections have been suggested 
by Mr. Joseph Hall, in Englische Studien (XI, 449), who is also very doubtful 
as to the single authorship of the plays, and thinks " the notes on the dialect 
and grammar all too brief." L. Proescholdt, too, in Anglia (VIII 161), says : 
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" Ob aber, wie die herausgeberin anzunehmen geneigt erscheint, alle die stiicke 
von einer hand herriihren, muss doch mehr als zweifelhaft erscheinen "; and 
again, " In betreff der sprache hatten wir die ausfuhrungen der herausgeberin 
gerne etwas vertiefter gesehen." Both reviewers, however, give its due meed 
of praise to the work. Since the editions of the Towneley, Coventry, and 
Chester Plays are now almost inaccessible, this edition cannot fail to introduce 
the Mysteries to a much wider public, and to the student of language it will 
prove of untold value. 

James M. Garnett. 



A Study of the Anglo-Saxon Poem, The Harrowing of Hell (Grein's Hollen- 
fahrt Christi). By James Hampton Kirkland. Halle, 1885. 

This pamphlet of 54 pages is a Leipzig doctor-dissertation, the contents of 
which embrace the following sections: Introduction, Summary of Opinion, 
Sources of the Poem, Cynewulf s Treatment of His Sources, Style of the Poem, 
Vocabulary and Grammatical Examination, Epithets and Phrases, and Versi- 
fication. It is, therefore, an attempt to ascertain whether Cynewulf was the 
author of the poem. From his examination of the sources, the writer concludes 
that this poem is " no translation of the Gospel of Nicodemus, nor is it based 
upon it in the same sense in which Elene and Juliana are based upon their 
respective sources," but that " the author probably knew and had read the 
Gospel of Nicodemus." An examination of the way in which Cynewulf treats 
his sources in the Christ and the Riddles leads to the conclusion " that the 
relation of the Riddles and Christ to their respective sources cannot be indi- 
cated by canons made for Elene and Juliana, and that they show not so much 
a following of any one authority as wide reading and the use of many authors, 
which seems to be the way in which [this poem] has been built up from its 
sources." A further examination of the vocabulary and grammar, after the 
manner of the articles in Anglia of recent years by Charitius, Fritzsche, Gaebler, 
and Lefevre, treating other disputed poems of Cynewulf, leads to the result 
that " the vocabulary is quite in accord with that of Cynewulf," though from 
the forms " nothing of very positive weight is gained for the question of 
authorship." On the whole, the writer evidently inclines to the view that 
Cynewulf may have written the poem without stating positively that he did 
write it, but the dissertation closes very abruptly, after a notice of the versifi- 
cation, and without a summing up of the argument, which we should have 
expected. Wiilker has evidently given a great impulse to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, especially by American students, but this statistical method of deter- 
mining the authorship of works, now so much in vogue among the Germans, 

is apt to have more laid upon it than it will bear. 

James M. Garnett. 

Ueber die Homerrecension des Zenodot, von Adolf ROmer. Pp. 84. Miin- 
chen, 1885. 

The school of St. Petersburg, with Nauck at its head, has long been 
regarded as the School for Scandal in its vilifications of the reputation of 
the Alexandrian critics. The exchange of hostilities between the four centres 
of Homeric criticism — Leyden, Munich, Konigsberg and St. Petersburg — is 



